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A Statement of Civil and Religious Liberties 


E are living at a time when our most precious heritage, freedom, is in danger, 
V \V not only abroad in such countries as in Italy, Germany and Russia, but in 
our own beloved country. The Congress of the United States, for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and twenty States have enacted Teachers’ Oath Bills, which 
threaten to destroy freedom of teaching. A so-called Military Disaffection Bill is 
now before Congress, which may make it impossible to speak for peace and disarma- 
ment within several miles of a military or naval post or at meetings where any soldier 
or sailor may be present. Socialist and pacifist speakers and advocates of other un- 
popular causes, not all of them to be termed “radical” or ‘“dangerous,”’ have been de- 
nied hearings in many parts of the country. The denial of the rights of free speech 
and assembly to the lettuce workers in the Imperial Valley and to the evicted share- 
croppers in Arkansas is widely known. Their situation differs only in degree and in 
the fact that it has been well publicized from that of many obscure individuals and 
groups in other parts of the country... . 

This present statement is made by the Department of Social Relations in the 
belief that it is timely to call public attention to the seriousness of the situation, and 
to suggest to our own churches, ministers and laymen alike, the need for vigorous 
action against those whom Channing called “the worst enemies of freedom.” The 
first duty of the true patriot is to stand with the founders of the nation for the Con- 
stitutional guarantees of “freedom of speech, of the press and of assemblage.” 

Our Association has stated for years past in its public announcements that it 
“defends civil and religious liberty at home and abroad.”” We Unitarians may feel 
that we are acting in accordance with our noblest tradition when we take part in the 
fight for freedom, at the same time recognizing that he who claims the rights of free- 
dom must also accept its responsibilities. We have ample opportunity to challenge 
unjust laws—as well as to defend others who do so. The opportunity may also occur 
for us to open our buildings for unpopular or banned causes. 

The times present a challenge to those who believe that by the truth we are free; 
that freedom of speech, of the press, of assemblage and of religious belief is our most 
valued right. 

Have not our ministers and laymen, in fidelity to our tradition, an opportunity 
to throw the force of their influence to the utmost against the new tyranny which 

- would “‘strike society with spiritual blindness and death?” 
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TABLE I— PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES AFFIRMED AND DENIED BY eee HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


TOTAL PERCENT 
Denying Value 


EASTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT 
Denying Value 


WESTERN UNITARIANS — PERCENT 
Denying Value 
No 


Affirming Never Longer 
Rank Value Total -Valued Valued 
11 12 13 14 15 


N 
Affirming Never Thiet Affirmin: Never tea 
Rank Values Total Value Total Valued Valued Rank Value Total Valued Valued 
a 2 3 4 5 6 tf 8 9 10 
1. Free exercise of intelli- ‘ 
gence in religion....... 100 100 0 0 0 wh 99 al 0 il 
2. Sense of human brother- 
DOO nesasioahelc. «ince see esters 100 OS). (RED 0 4 ty 98 2 0 Pd 
3. Struggle to create a just 
Social order J victs es ols 100 98 2 il 1 8 98 2 1 1 
4, Obedience to conscience. 100 97 3 0 3 § 96 + 0 4 
5. Concern for betterment 
of social conditions.... 100 97 3 1 2 8 95 5 2 3 
6. E’xercise of critical self- 
HDPLAISALY 2 c).. <tce ote wtelesie 100 95 5 2.5 2.5 9 95 5 2 3 
7. Conviction of infinite 
possibilities of human 
IDVOSTESS ys cs. ce Saitie’s tate ae 100 95 5 3 2 4 97 3 2 1 
8. Rationality of the uni- 
verse and progressive 
discovery of truth...... 100 93 7 2 5 13 89 iG 2 9 
9. Adherence to and sup- 
port of the Christian 
TUT CHG axe cists seretsmitistatons 100 93 7 3 4 6 96 4 2 2 
10. Release or expansion of ‘ 
the better self......... 100 93 7 o 4 7 96 4 1 3 
11. Sense of beauty and re- 
ward of life of the spirit 100 91 9 4.5 4.5 10 93 1¢ 3 4 
12, Identification of one’s 
own fortunes with for- z 
tunes of fellowmen..... 100 91 9 6 3. 11 92 8 5 3 
13. Humility and reverence 
toward vaster forces of 
the universe .......... 100 #688 12 5 7 14 87 13 4 9 
14. Use of scientific method 
_in approaching religion. 100 88 12 7 5 16 84 16 8 8 
15.) Belief ins God sesis s2.s6 00 100 87 13 Pe 11 12 90 10 2 8 
16. Appreciation of proph- 
ets, saints and sages of 
non-Christian religions. 100 86 14 8 6 to 87 13 6 iC, 
17. Seach for integration of 
personality ; inner whole- 
ness and peace ......... 100 83 17 12 5 cL?) 79 21 15 6 
18. Conscious effort to fol- 
LOW, J@SUS) <.. svi ss ey eb 1e 28 12 16 20 72 28 15 13 
19. Personal guidance or il- 
lumination by power 
greater than oneself or 3 
NUMAN |SOCICHE. winicic'e su 100 69 31 15 16 19 73 27 13 14 
20. Communion with the Di- 
VITUG: ‘isis s.5 o/c ataeetetese etetecste 100 69 on 19 12 18 78 22 13 9 
21.. Effort to realize King- 
mom: OL (GO sewn siete: 100 68 32 16 16 22 65 35 18 17 
22. Conviction of self-suffi- 
ciency of humanity to 
solve its problems...... 100 66 34 24 10 24 53 47 33 14 
23. Immortality ; interest in : 
the future life......... 100 64 36 13 23 21 Tl 29 13 16 
24, Immediate effort for 
radical change in the 
social “Ordermeci wcss 6:5 100 60 40 26 14 23 5d 45 29 16 
25. Participation in the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s 
SUpPpPer us S's teers, rae tote oe 100 40 60° 33 27 25 48 oe 28 24 
26. Petitional prayer (ask- 
ing God for things one 
WANES) sisc datas ea otete teers 100 30 70 33 37 26 28 re 37 35 
27. Sense of forgiveness of 
sins in consequence of : 
prayer of confession ... 100 26 74 47 2T 27 28 ee 48 24 
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The White Man’s Burden is White 


H. C. Engelbrecht 


@|USSOLINI’S African raid has again pro- 
)| duced all the traditional justifications of 
imperialism. Of course, all of this is old 
Se} = stuff, and the marvel of it is that nothing 
new is added to the old rehash. The Imperialist’s 
Creed contains many articles which economic ration- 
alism and liberalism have long ceased to believe in. 
But the political fundamentalists continue to propound. 
their faith as though it had never been challenged. 

The need of taking care of “surplus population’”’ 
has been the driving force behind the Italian, German, 
and Japanese colonizers. 
pointed to the hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
who left their shores every year, and Japan emphasized 
the enormous destiny of its island population. This 
“surplus population” was held to justify all colonizing 
ambitions. 

But, curiously, these population theorists seemed 
to overlook some very pertinent facts. The heavy 
drain of emigration, for instance, from Italy and ‘Ger- 
many did not solve any population problems. M4il- 
lions of hard-pressed workers migrated from Europe to 
North and South America, yet as soon as the pressure 
of population let up and conditions improved a bit, the 
birth rate increased and the old problem remained. 
Only in Ireland was there a permanent decline in 
population, and that was due largely to continued 
starvation conditions. England, on the other hand, 
steadily increased her population, and took care of 
her people through wide and extensive industrializa- 
tion and through imports of food. “Surplus popu- 
lation,’”’ then, is not relieved by emigration, but by a 
change in the entire social and economic system, where- 
by the productive capacity of a country is increased 
and the rewards of industry are equitably distributed. 

Besides, the ‘‘over-populated’”’ countries have 
shown rather conclusively that their real interest in 
population is not economic welfare but military man- 
power. There is no sane reason why the population 
of the crowded countries should not be stabilized. Yet 
it is exactly countries like Germany and Italy which 
officially encourage large families, tax bachelors, and 
mourn any decline in the birth rate. .There is only 


one explanation for this, and that is the military. A _ 


stabilized population might not be able to supply all 
the cannon fodder needed for modern war. Hence 
the urgent fostering of population increases and the 
persistent necessity for population outlets. 

These population outlets are supposed to be sup- 
plied by colonies. Curiously, most colonies have never 
served as population outlets. During a twenty-five- 
year period>while Manchuria was attracting emi- 
grants, the Chinese contributed many millions, while 


a 


The Germans and Italians | 


the crowded Japanese sent less than a million. 

What is called “surplus population,” then, is a 
maladjustment of social and economic life. Rather 
than make the necessary changes at home, the over- 
crowded countries demand colonies and support im- 
perialistic programs. But there is little indication that 
an equitable balance between population and national 
wealth is achieved thereby. 

Vague talk about “increasing national wealth” is 
excellent bait for hooking national-minded people— 
and which country is not national-minded? A powerful 
imperialist nation goes on the war-path, invades one 
of the ““backward”’ countries and annexes it. That is 
called an addition to national wealth, and it silences 
much opposition that might find fault with bare-faced 
robbery. Somehow, the nationalist believes, the ac- 
quisition of a colony adds to national wealth. But 
does it? 

When Great Britain moved its armies into South 
Africa, did the average Briton share in the profits of 
the diamond mines? What does the average Japanese 
hope to get out of Manchuria, or the average Italian 
out of Ethiopia? It would be easy to demonstrate 
that he gets little or nothing—or worse. The tax- 
payer has had to foot the bills for all these expeditions, 
while the state, representing the community, generally 
has shown a heavy loss on them. Nor does the loss 
stop with the war of conquest. The cost of adminis- 
tering, pacifying, and defending the colony frequently 
surmounts the revenues derived from it. One strik- 
ing instance will suffice. In 1911 Italy took posses- 
sion of Libya in Africa, and has ruled it ever since. 
Today, after twenty-four years, there are 30,000 Ital- 
ians living in Libya, and it costs the Italian govern- 
ment 30,000,000 lire a year for administration and 
250,000,000 lire ($15,000,000 at gold par) to maintain 
its armies and garrisons there. Meanwhile the total 
trade between Italy and Libya has seldom exceeded 
400,000,000 lire ($20,000,000 at gold par) a year, and 
is much less now. The Italian state is thus incurring a 
heavy annual loss on Libya, while a certain number of 
Italian traders are probably making a handsome profit. 

The same situation applies generally in all colo- 
nies. Even if the mother countries do not lose money 
there, most of the benefits go to a small group of busi- 
ness interests which exploit the natural resources and 
the native labor. In Kenya, for instance, the British 
plantation owners managed through the device of 
money taxes to make the natives their bond servants. 
A native laborer on the coffee plantations receives 
$1.75 a month. He is compelled to seek such labor, be- 
cause he must pay $5.75 a year in taxes. . It is ap- 
parent that enormous profits are derived by the owners 
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from this kind of system. Yet the system is defended 
because it ‘‘increases national wealth.” 

Or take the situation in India. British owners of 
coal mines, jute mills, and other industries reap a 
fabulous profit. Coal miners receive only sixteen 
‘cents a day and other workers correspondingly little. 
Yet the returns of the capitalist owners and stock- 
holders are enormous. The profits from the jute mills 
range from six to eight times their total wage bill. 
“For every $60 that they pay in wages to their Indian 
workers, they remitted $500 in profits to their share- 
holders in Scotland.” 

There are even worse illustrations of the workings 
of imperialism than this. Various powers have at one 
time or another forced concessions from China. Of 
late, the Japanese have openly seized Manchuria, and 
are now on their way into North China. Yet it is 
well known that these foreign invaders have to a con- 
siderable extent grown wealthy through the sale of 
opium. 

What a curious aspect this “national wealth”’ 
takes when closely examined! It is even possible to 
prove that the mother country at times suffers serious 
harm through its colonies. It is well known that the 
sugar interests in the United States put through 
Philippine independence, largely because they were 
unable to compete with Philippine sugar. In other 
countries, the great industrialists discovered that they 
could produce their wares at lower costs in the colonies 
because labor was cheaper there. Hence they moved 
their factories and left deserted towns, ruined indus- 
tries and unemployed workers behind. There is every 
indication that this is today happening in Japan. 
Manchurian labor is cheap, and Japanese industrial- 
ists are moving there to the detriment of Japanese 
industry and labor. Truly, this business of ‘increasing 
national wealth’ through imperialism needs to be 
looked at rather closely. 

It is hard to discuss another article of the im- 
perialist creed without derision. It is the belief in a 
“civilizing mission.”’ Civilizing mission, indeed! Of 
course, the ‘‘backward countries” are presented with 
all the machines and gadgets of modern industry and 
commerce. Railroads are built, roads are constructed, 
perhaps a few schools are opened, medicine and sani- 
tation are introduced, and so on through a long list, 
until we reach cotton dresses and glittering baubles 
and toys. 

But none of this is altruism. The railroads and 
automobile roads are to serve the convenience and 
profits of the foreign exploiters. The natives have 
little or no use for them. Similarly with the items of 
commerce introduced. To call this a “civilizing mis- 
sion” is rather low comedy, particularly when it is 
remembered that the white man generally brings 
venereal disease, until then unknown, and that he 
demoralizes the natives through the extensive sale of 
“fire-water.”’ Finally, this white civilizer invariably 
selects the best native specimens, drills them in the 
use of firearms, and uses them to keep their fellow 
countrymen in abject subjection or to act as cannon 
fodder in other imperialist conquests. 

The Great Fathers of the Imperialist Creed lived 
in an age of simple romantic nationalist faith. It was 
easy for them to make devout followers accept their 


outrageous doctrines. In this epoch of realism and 
skepticism a revival of the imperialist age of faith is 
impossible. “There are too many scoffers and unbe- 
lievers. Or, rather, too many believers in a newer 
attitude toward colonial peoples. The religion of 
Imperialism. is dead. How long will its discredited 


doctrines remain abroad in the world? 
- * * * 


Verse 


WAR BABIES, 1935 
Josiah S. Watson 
“120,000 French War Babies today entrained for reserve 
training. 60,000 went at once to the German frontier. 
News Item, April 24, 1935. 


Also the Italian mobilization, July, 1935. 


My Babe! And has it come to this? 
Those ghastly uniforms have called you, too! 
And now you’re marching down the Rue d’Abyss 
With gleaming rifles; all that host of you 
Who were not born when I had marched away 
With all the millions on that nightmare day 

To end the curse of war for aye! 


Your mother kept my kiss for you. 
She sent your picture, face that could not harm. 
I wore it out with kisses while I slew 
To end the curse before its cruel arm 
Should crush you, too. I died, in pain, content 
That you should grow unstained, your life intent 
To make all life a God-like sacrament! 


Eleven million of us died 
In vain! Instead of making all things good 
For you, we ruined peace and raised a tide 
Of savage hates! And now their hideous flood 
Is strangling you! How could we hurt you worse 
Than all Earth’s love with hatred to reverse, 

While blighting all its good with curse? 

* * 


THE HERETIC 
Charlotte Herron 


Out of the thicket I call, 

call to you, children on the trail, 
the trail marked out by your fathers 
ever since time began. 


Out of the thicket I call, 

the thicket that begins 

where I stepped away from the trail 

and spreads up and down the mountain-side. 


Far in the thicket a Tree stands 

tall and straight, broad and very living; 
once in my dream an angel came 

to tell me the name of the Tree. 


You who wind on the trail, 

toiling may reach the top; 

but at once you will race down again, 
thinking the day grows late. 


The thicket is very dense, 

but my good axe hangs at my side; 
toiling, one day I shall stand 
touching the Tree of Life. 


Out of the thicket I call 

to you, children on the trail, : 

the trail dull-trod by your father’s fathers | 
ever since time began. 


: 
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Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
-On Its Study of : 


Unitarian Personal Religious Values 


II 


H. Paul Douglass 


oFA\IONSIDERATION now passes to the second 
: (5) major line of evidence derived from the 
YR] questionnaire: namely, that which shows the 
MrO}} magnitude and direction of changes in the 
present personal religious positions of those replying. 
Hitherto in this report, values have been considered 
statistically, as things either now affirmed or denied. 
But of course, and perhaps even more importantly, 
surviving values are changing. 

Each person answering the questionnaire indi- 
cated whether a given value which he currently af- 
firmed had increased in significance, or had remained 
stationary, or had declined since his adolescence. 
The results of this record are summarized by items in 


Table IV, first for the total body of data and then for 
eastern and western Unitarians separately. 

The seven items standing highest on the list, one 
notes, are declared to be increasing values in the ex- 
perience of over three-fourths of those replying. Over 
two-thirds assert the same with respect to the next 
ten items on the list. Over one-third of those reply- 
ing declare that eight out of the ten remaining items 
also are of growing significance in their lives. All 
told, about seventy percent of all surviving values are 
reported as increasing values. Values which survive 
at all are thus much more likely to grow than to stand 
still or decline. Very likely this is inherent in religion 
as experienced. It must, on the whole, move forward, 


TABLE IV— CHANGES IN SIGNIFICANCE OF PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES HELD BY THREE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


Total Eastern Unitarians Western Unitarlans 
Percent Percent Pereent 
; bo > =} to > =) wo > = 
FS 8 é g 3 q = 3 3 
3 5 3 g 5 a 3 § = 
5 = 5 = 5 3 5 = z 3 5 
Rank Values S = 8 g = ss 4 & & a a 
1. Concern for betterment of social conditions......... 88 9 3 1 90 8 2 ii 85 11 4 
2. Free exercise of intelligence in religion............ 83 15 2 2 85 14 1 8 82 16 2 
3. Search for integration of personality; inner whole- 
MESS es GE TICACE tee Ct te oh) cil.at srataiatalclolle ce torsdatelsiclt che 3/00 4)8 81 13 6 7 78 15 7 2 84 10 6 
4. Struggle to create just social order................ 80 ly 3 4 80 18 2 4 80 AT 3 
5. Exercise of critical self-appraisal.......2....ees2e 78 15 7 8 81 Ue 6 a 75 17 8 
6. Sense of beauty and reward of life of the spirit..... 7D 19 6 9 76 18 6 8 74 21 os 
?. Use of scientific method in approaching religion..... 5 NG 8 13 73 20 7 6 76 15 9 
8. Identification of one’s own fortunes with fortunes of 
CHIC EOLIGY Pee eetsrevetal ore eics v's cs stavale'etc a's elie’ Bialertela tala ate 73 20 i 6 79 14 li 14 65 uf 8 
9. Humility and reverence toward vaster forces of uni- 
VERS): Cigna? cro GS eno DOC TOT Oe OME Oe: Aen eine 73 19 8 ft 74 PAL 5 10 72 alee 11 
10. Conviction of infinite possibilities of human progress 73 14 13 8 an 16 7 13 66 15 1y 
11. Release or expansion of the better self............. {v2 22 6 § 79 16 5 18 64 29 ae 
12. Rationality of the universe and progressive discovery 
SREMIE TER Pear e er eietatcrcs <'eleels costs cisie ce tie as'egs nis «, aus-678. 8 72 21 ff 17 65 27 8 § 80 15 5 
18. Immediate effort for radical change in the social 
OEIC Eee RIA tio cicrsteticionte aie.ccteeicicrire a alvasevinae ewes 72 11 17 10 74 12 14 val ii 10 20 
PA eeSenseLOL human brotherhood saws ude se lewdsles cee es fa! 26 3 12 73 25 2 12 68 27 5 
15. Appreciation of prophets, saints and sages of non- 
Ith TCE SA OTAS. tole clehs aie ue ra) clots, ssord lee’ syarere syeterette vee © 71 22 7 LG, 68 25 {5 9 73 19 8 
16. Personal guidance or illumination by power greater 
than one's self or human society... sc. eect oes ens 66 19 15 14 69 19 Alps ile 60 20 20 
17. Conviction of self-sufficiency of humanity to solve its 
PST ODE TTS Mette aes lie aiavetes algmtic ist axd-o\eiele SrO'sieee a eieies 59 20 21 19 55 PA 24 16 64 19 17 
To e@ommuntone withthe: Divine... Fs. sc Hs eolelels cess cas 58 29 13 18 60 29 fi 18 5g 29 18 
19. Effort to realize the Kingdom of God............... 57 25 18 16 66 17 ite 20 43 37 20 
LAO). Ue Sa TO Gree Sac 5 OR COD GOOO OD Dee Ce ae reieie 48 oo 15 20 54 ne 13 22 40 42 18 
#1. Conscious effort to follow Jesus................00- 46 35 19 21 54 32 14 23. 36 39 25 
22. Adherence to and support of the Christian Church... 46 38 16 23 48 36 16 19 44 40 16 
Ae COOOLeRCOmTO, GODSCICICE. «14:6... 01s se ale dial aye eiele.s,xi0.016 ois 6 45 At abut he 48 AL 8 21 41 45 14 
24, Participation in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 41 28 31 24 48 30 22 25 26 26 48 
25. Immortality ; interest in the future life............. 39 31 30 25 43 32 25 94 31 30 39 
26. Sense of forgiveness of sins in consequence of prayer 
OE CONTESMION sien's's vs oes oc tA 5 Ear On SCN ae Rear 25 


27. Petitionai prayer (asking God for things one wants). 21 


aa a2 27 23 25 52 
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or at least seem to move forward, or else cease to be. 

Stationary values account for nearly three-fourths 
of those which are not positively increasing. Does this 
reinforce the suggestion that when values begin ac- 
tually to slip they are soon repudiated altogether? 
But the tendency in question by no means holds 
equally true of all the groups of items. A striking 
difference is noted in Table V, calculated on the basis 
of the eastern questionnaires only. 


TABLE V—CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS VALUES OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX EASTERN 
UNITARIANS BY CLASSES OF VALUES 


Percent 


' Classes Increasing Stationary Decliaing 
EEXtroverthas hacen oc: 80 15 D 
ationalistic. tase eter a ee ee 74 20 6 
IFAT StI C et) erate. eraks ha eee 74 17 9 
introvertigsasiss ce aco otite 72 22 6 
Mystic lier Ais dats ile ocearbe baat e 70 22 8 
Non-Christian Religions ...... 68 27 5 
Traditional Christian ......... 53 30 17 
EUNGISCIC. 5+ atte ee ee ae 49 33 18 
aIVANGELICAl poe ate aeraktoe te. 28 24 48 


It will besnoted that barely half the traditional 
Christian values, less than half of the theistic, and 
only about a fourth of the evangelical ones, are in- 
creasing. More theistic values are stationary or de- 
clining than is true of any other group except the 
evangelical. 

One should in fairness note, however, that values 
are slipping in all directions for some of the people 
who still hold them. This is even more true of the 
humanistic values than of the mystical, and of the 
mystical than of the rational. No version of religion 
is uniformly successful even with those who continue 
to hold it. 


Affirmation of Value and Increase in Value 


Returning to the shifting value of particular 
items, a comparison of Tables I and IV shows that the 
most frequently held values are generally the most 
largely increasing ones, and vice versa. But this is by 
no means invariable. 

Ranked according to percentage of increasing 
values (as in Table 4, page 57), ten items stand within 
one or two places of their position in the ranking list of 
values affirmed. Eleven more are dislocated by not 
more than five places. That is to say, they stand in 
much the same relative position in the scale. On six 
items, however, there is a radical failure to correspond 
on the part of the two scales. These are commented 
on in connection with Table IX. 

Certain other values call for comment in this 
connection, because they show conflicting tendencies. 
Thus “Conviction of the infinite possibilities of human 
progress,” and “Immediate effort for radical change 
in the social order,’”’ strongly tend, as just noted, to 
show increasing value; yet both also register declining 
value in an unusual proportion of cases. For a con- 
siderable number of persons the world now appears 
more ‘‘cock-eyed” than it used to, and setting it right 
overnight seems.less likely. Values of this type in- 
crease with many people, but decline with consid- 
erable numbers of other people. They at least do not 
stand still. . 


If the more frequently held values are generally 
the increasing ones, is the reverse also true? Are. 


the values which many Unitarians deny the same ones 
which are now found slipping in the lives of many who 
still cling to them? If so, is it likely that they will be 
repudiated tomorrow? 
something like this may be expected. On about four- 
fifths of the twenty-seven items the tendency to have 
abandoned the value altogether is about proportionate 
to the tendency to find it of diminished meaning in the 
lives of those who still hold it. 

But again there are striking exceptions. One 
concerns the “Conviction of the infinite possibilities 
of human progress.”” Few Unitarians have abandoned 
this conviction; many more have found it diminishing 
in power. It is not so easy to hold to the belief in 
continuous progress as it used to be. The same tend- 
ency is shown with respect to adherence to the church 
and obedience to conscience. They are stationary or 
slipping values more frequently than they are com- 
pletely abandoned values. The same thing is true in 
lesser degree with respect to belief in God. 

Cn the other hand, such an introvert value as. 
“Search for the integration of personality,” or such a 
mystical value as the “Sense of the beauty and reward 
of the life of the spirit,’”’ tends more to be abandoned 
than to survive as a ghost of its former self. In short, 
with some values it is all or nothing. 

On the whole, then, when values are held by many 
Unitarians they are generally increasing values as. 
well, while values which are denied by many Unitarians. 
are also slipping values in the lives of those who con- 
tinue to hold them. The exceptions to these rules 
constitute a challenge for further investigation. 


Differences: Eastern and Western Unitarians 
with Respect to Value Changes 

Some of the discrepancies just noted between 
the frequencies with which values are affirmed and the 
frequencies with which they register increasing power, 
are traceable to sectional opinion. For example, the 
high frequency with which the integration of person- 
ality is an increasing value is due primarily to its ex- 
altation by western Unitarians. Western opinion as. 
compared with eastern also ranks the following values. 
higher in the scale: “‘Use of the scientific method in 
approaching religion,” ‘The rationality of the Uni- 
verse,”’ and “‘Appreciation of the prophets, saints and 
sages of non-Christian religions.’”’ On the contrary, 
western judgments ascribe less frequent increases to 
“Critical self-appraisal,’ to the “Identification of 
one’s fortunes with those of his fellowmen,” to the 
“Infinite possibilities of human progress,” and to the 
“Release and expansion of the better self.” In general, 
the West seems to register more increases with respect. 
to the rationalistic values than the Fast does; but the 


tendencies revealed by the data just cited are too 


mixed to warrant any very specific generalizations. 


Differences: Native and Convert Unitarians : 
Do native Unitarians contribute more or less than. 


converts do to the increasing, stationary or decreasing - 
_ religious values? The answer of the returns is quite — 


decisive. Converts account for a disproportionate 
number of increasing values: their religion is, more 


4.= 


The evidence suggests that — 
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often, an advancing power in their lives. On this 
point a small body of evidence is also available for 
young people. This is cited for what it is worth. 

On some classes of values there is no appreciable 
difference at this point between the different classes 
of Unitarians. This is shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI— CHANGES IN SIGNIFICANCE OF 
_ PERSONAL RELIGIOUS VALUES FOR NATIVE 
AND CONVERT UNITARIANS, BY CLASSES 
OF VALUES. 


Native Unitarlans Convert Unitarians 


Percent Percent 

BA a E 
ST ORE eAO Bog hg 
Rank Class Rote ona be Ain ee et 
PERT POVET GI Ie civic ale «ove, HOOP S2O> FD. Seale Lr S 
EMV SICAL $e dies 10s ees 100 rls ae Oe 1 6. 66> 215 18 
3. Rationalistic ....... 100 660m 26n Os et, £79). 125,09 
Me ELUINANIISTIC i 72 (oe) 00x00 100: .667:19: 15: 3 76,16 +8 
PMRLDTTOVELEA. c's. s%\ «)c-<,0,01° 100) (G3 26.11 6 669.2387 68 
6. Non-Christian ...... TOO SR Glee tie. et, Foe LG Lt 
7. Traditional Christian 100 57 33 10 7 41 33 26 
A se 100 55 30 15 8 36 387 27 
9. BWyangelical ........ 100M din oO Ava. 9) 22285750 
One notes that native and convert Unitarians 


agree very closely with respect to the distribution of 
increasing, stationary and decreasing values of the 
extrovert sort. Curiously, with respect to extrovert 
values, it is the young people who show the lowest 
ratio of increase. 

With respect to other classes of value, quite 
definite differences are registered in the foregoing 
table. Native Unitarians show a distinctly lower 
rate of increases than converts do with respect to the 
rationalistic and humanistic values. It is the convert, 
then, who zealously attempts to apply rationalistic 
processes to the achievement of a new religious posi- 
tion and who most definitely seeks to realize his con- 
victions in deeds. Youth, however—so far as the 
small sample goes—greatly exceeds either group in 
the frequency with which rational values are increas- 
ing. 

Native Unitarians, on the contrary, register a 
considerable reaction against humanistic values; and 
this, curiously, is also the case with youth. Native 
Unitarians, also, show a greater proportion of increase 
in mystical values than converts do, and young people 
many more. By way of contrast, it is the convert 
Unitarians who show by far the greatest tendency 
toward the slipping of values in the traditional Chris- 
tian and theistic groups. 

In general, then, one sees the convert pendulum 
swinging furthest away from traditional values; and 
converts, even when they retain values, more often 
find them slipping than native Unitarians do. This 
measures a factor of revolt which so often takes the 


convert quite beyond the “normal” Unitarian position 


represented by those born in the faith. 

Now the Unitarian’s way of regarding religion 
does not lead him to contemplate these changes with 
regret. Change ‘is not feared as a “sweeping of the 
movement from its ancient moorings.”’ Nevertheless, 


the direction and degree of change which is actually 


taking place cannot help being significant. It does 


not derive exclusively from any single source. All 
types of Unitarians contribute to it, but it is the con- 
vert Unitarian who is having most to do with what 
Unitarianism is becoming. It is chiefly he who is 
making the religious position of today different from 
that of yesterday, and likely to be different again 
tomorrow. 
The Evaluation of Values 


The third major point on which the question- 
naires yield evidence as to Unitarian religious values 
may be called the “Evaluation of values.”’ Those 
filing out the questionnaire were asked to indicate 
with respect to each value whether it was more or less 
important. More important values were marked A; 
less important B. Each person then identified the 
three supreme values as he personally rated them, 
and marked them AA. 

In what scales were the values weighed? Purely 
individual ones. No authoritative scheme was in 
mind and there was no historic ranking of values to 
which the present list could be referred. Each person 
merely ranked his own values according to his own 
ideal scale. 

The results of the ranking for all replies are shown 
for each of the twenty-seven items and for eastern 
and western replies separately in Table VII. 

In this table one notes at first glance that 
the positions of some of the items are familiar. They 
have already appeared in the same general position 
either at the top, middle or bottom of the ranking scales 
which show the frequency with which each value is 
affirmed (Table I), and the distribution of changes of 
value between increasing, stationary and decreasing 
ones (Table IV). Before, however, following this 
major clue to interpretation, it is desirable to complete 
the habitual comparisons, namely between eastern 
and western, and native and convert Unitarians, with 
respect to the evaluatory scale. ; 


Eastern and Western Evaluations 
of Values 


On approximately one-third of the items, eastern 
and western evaluations are not far apart. Tracing 
the more radical variations, one finds the greatest dif- 
ferences on the following items: 

The West finds considerably higher absolute 
value in the “Free use of intelligence in religion’”’ than 
the East does. On the other hand, the West gives 
considerably lower absolute value to the “Infinite 
possibilities of human progress,’’ to the ‘Identification 
of one’s fortune with those of his fellowmen,’’ and to 
the ‘‘Release and expansion of the better self’’; also to 
“Communion with the Divine,’ to the “Beauty and 
reward of the life of the spirit,’ “Conscious effort to 
follow Jesus,” “Participation in the Lord’s Supper,” 
and ‘‘Adherence to the Christian Church.” Those 
values, against which the West thus discriminates, 
represent five different classes, but are chiefly mys- 
tical and traditional Christian values. As a rough 
generalization, then, the West gives lower place to 
most values of this sort than the East does. 


Difference: 


Differences: Unitarians Native and Convert 


As a means of comparing returns from native and 
convert Unitarians, parallel columns showing the dis- 
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tribution of evaluations between the AA, A and B 
classifications are used in Table VIII. 

The most striking differences are that native 
Unitarians rank traditional Christian values much 
higher than converts do, while, on the contrary, na- 
tives rank rational, humanistic and introvert values 
somewhat lower and mystical values appreciably 
higher. 

In brief, native and eastern reactions correspond 
in the same general emphases, while western and con- 
vert attitudes correspond in a different direction. 


The Comparative Ranking of Values on the Three 
Major Scales 


Three major ranking scales have now been pre- 
sented, derived from the major processes carried out 
in the filling out of the questionnaires by 336 Unitari- 
ans. Table I ranked the value items with respect to 
the frequency with which they are affirmed or denied 
as present values. Table IV showed the distribution 
of changes in value between increasing, decreasing and 
stationary ones, while Table VII evaluated the value- 
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items as of greatest, greater or less significance. It 
remains now to carry out the final comparison of the 
twenty-seven values with respect to all three scales. 

On nine items, one-third of the total, there is 
little relative difference between rankings on all three 
scales. They register the most consistent Unitarian 
values, those which are habitually found at the top, 
middle or bottom of the scale, as the case may be. 
The most consistent general tendency is that which 
locates a number of the traditional Christian and 
theistic values, including the more evangelical ones, 
at the bottom of all three scales. 

The widest discrepancy is registered by the cases 
in which evaluatory ranking is higher and change 
ranking lower than frequency ranking, or vice versa. 
This is strikingly true, for example, of ‘‘Belief in God,” 
which stands at the very top of the evaluatory col- 
umn, though it ranks only fifteenth on the frequency 
scale and twentieth in the scale of increasing values. 
A similar tendency to higher evaluation is shown by 
“Conscious effort to follow Jesus.”’ On the other 
hand, the “Use of the scientific method in approaching 


TABLE VII— RANKING OF VALUES HELD BY THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX UNITARIANS 


Total Eastern Unitarians Western Unitarians 
Percent Percent Percent 

Rank Values Total AA A B Rank AA A B Rank AA A B 
1 abeliet in, God, soe. < cele tine ceeietie. «.s 100 48 32 20 1 57 31 12 2 39 33 28 
2. Free exercise of intelligence in religion. 100 46 45 9 8 40 45 15 Db 53 44 3 
8. Sense of human brotherhood.......... 100 45 44 DL 2 56 38 6 63 31 ah 18 
4. Struggle to create a just social order. . 100 36 45 19 8 48 32 20 6 23 59 18 
§. Concern for betterment of social condi- : 

TOMS Ey. 5.9 athink «Se bi ae Ate Sista ie ects ee eee 100 35 54 11 6 44 46 10 4 24 63 13 
6. Conviction of infinite possibilities of 

TLUMAN STCOCVESS . viek weiss are views causa 100 34 42 24 4 47 By 16 8 19 49 32 
7. Communion with the Divine.......... 100 33 39 28 § 45 39 16 13 14 39 47 
8. Obedience to conscience............... 100 oe 45 23 9 39 2 19 § 24 49 27 
9. Sense of beauty and reward of life of 

THE SSPIPt Foc 5 sho SR ahs Oe Te ee 100 28 44 28 18 36 ot 27 7 19 50 31 
10. Identification of one’s own fortunes ; 

with fortunes of fellows.............. 100 26 40 34 12 36 35 29 12 15 46 39 
11. Conscious effort to follow Jesus....... 100 26 35 39 7 41. 29 30 19 9 43 48 
12. Participation in the celebration of the 

NOES: SUNDE Raecciercts ais inve.4 Sate Sie ebeteitors 100 24 16 60 14 35 15 50 24 3 18 79 
13. Release or expansion of the better self 100 23 46 381 10 37 38 25 18 8 55 37 


14. Adherence to and support of the Chris- 


tian Chyrehie cs aon <scalys cea eee 100 22 
15. Exercise of critical self-appraisal...... 100 22 
16. Rationality of the universe and progres- 2 : 

Sive ‘GiSCOVervaOls truth. ..%..6 see ae 100 19 
17. Search for integration of personality ; 

inner wholeness and peace............ 100 19 
18. Humility and reverence toward vaster 

forces of ‘thepunivyerse-. <.</2.8 Jase 100 18 
19. Personal guidance or illumination by 

power greater than one’s self or human 

ROCICEY oi « otamieusls ics einiSa a s/c baie x ete oleae 100 iui 
20. Effort to realize the Kingdom of God... 100 16 
21. Immediate effort for radical change in 

the. social order wtin doo se ee ae 100 16 
22. Use of scientific method in approaching 

TELS ON, s «.cometessitews civic, Heat, bee 100 15 
23. Conviction of self-sufficiency of human- 

ity to solve its own problems.......... 100 15 
24. Sense of forgiveness of sins in conse- 

quence of prayer of confession........ 100 11 
25. Immortality; interest in the future life 100 9 
26. Appreciation of prophets, saints and . 

sages of non-Christian religions....... 100 9 
2?. Petitional prayer (asking God _ for 

things’ one wants) 2s «testers os elem detente 100 + 


30 54 23 16 30 54 lif 16 31 53 


39 46 gf 18 . 39. 48 36 9 tia eG 


$2.9. 58 = 79 9 “Se oes as are, 9-55 a 
18:  \Si oceties (D621 S eo meres Se fess 
34) BT » 86-0 USe) BOeaaeas 45 2h 8 
31. 60 S65) 14 Ro Oe ere 3 384 68 
12° Waa Gey 9 9 82 @ 0 38 1457786 
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religion” ranks only twenty-second as an absolute 
value, while it ranks fourteenth in frequency and 
seventh among the increasing values. 

Another type of wide discrepancy is found with 
respect to values whose change and evaluation rank- 


TABLE VIII — RANKING OF PERSONAL RELI- 
GIOUS VALUES FOR NATIVE AND CONVERT 
UNITARIANS BY CLASSES OF VALUES. 


Native Unitarians Convert Unitarlans 
Percent 


Percent 


‘Rank Classes Total, - AA. A B Rank AA A B 
SASS nr 100. 33 87.30 3.31.30 389 
PENS DOVCT tials «acer o'se 100 31 44 25 1 338 438 24 
3. Traditional Christian 100 31 43 26 7 17 39 44 
4 PTAC. csictene ss 100) 28), 435529. 2 231.39) 30 
EAPIMEVSUICHL chenisitsra’eres «0% HOO etree vol Ore, 4l Se 
Sera tOualistic 7... 100° 25 "47 “28 4 28 48 29 
Feo LMUEYOVERE! oe. ccs: are e3's6 100 22 46 32 5 25 45 30 
8. Non-Christian ...... OOM LoS oer Gmt cde Gale | 
Or Hyvangelical 0... 100s  S e202 299) fC 12 B81 


ings are both lower than their frequency rankings. 
This is true of the introvert values “Obedience to 
conscience,” the traditional Christian value ‘‘Adher- 
ence to the Christian Church,” and less flagrantly of 
the rationalistic value “The rationality of the uni- 
verse.” 

These three last named values neither increase as 
often in actual power nor are they as often ranked 
high in an ideal scale as they are currently affirmed. 
Other one-sided discrepancies are shown by the in- 
trovert value “Search for integration of personality,” 
which ranks high in the scale of increases but much 


_ lower in the other two scales, and the “Sense of human 


brotherhood,” which ranks low in the scale of increases 
but relatively high in the other two scales. 

Considering classes of values instead of individual 
items, rather striking differences in ranking appear in 
Table IX. 

With respect to the increasing significance scale, 
the chief points of difference are that the humanistic 
values rank appreciably higher and the introvert 
lower than they do in the frequency scale. The ranking 
of no other class of values shows displacement by 
more than one step in the ranking scale, and four have 
identical places. This merely restates the principle 
that generally held values are also generally recorded 
as increasing ones. The evaluatory scale, however, 
reveals very different tendencies. The traditional 
Christian and evangelical values, as already noted, 


- occupy approximately the same place on all three 


scales. The mystical values tend in the same direc- 


tion. 


The position of the rationalistic, introvert and 
non-Christian values, however, is very much lower 
than on the affirmation scale. The rationalistic values 


trovert and non-Christian values are much lower only 
on the evaluation scale. 

On the contrary the theistic values are very much 
higher on the evaluation scale than on either of the 
others. The extrovert and humanistic values also 
tend to be higher. 

Here, then, are certain values which tend to show 


» stationary or decreasing power in the lives of those 


The in- 


holding them, but which are given a relatively high 
ideal rating. Others in spite of their generally in- 
creasing power are given a lower rating. How are 
these discrepancies to be accounted for? 

Two conflicting explanations suggest themselves, 
either of which might be true in part. May it be that 
Unitarians are not so completely emancipated in their 
ultimate thinking as they are in their private behavior? 
The values of “Belief in God,’ of “Conscious effort 
to follow Jesus,” get a much higher place in the ideal 
scale than in actuality. In practice, they are among 
the more frequently slipping values. Can it be that it 
is the power of traditionalism still exerting itself, 
which inclines Unitarians to believe that these ideas 
ought to have a higher place than they actually do? 
If this explanation were accepted, the way to over- 
come the discrepancy between the ideal scale and the 
actual practice would be to degrade these values, 
bringing them down moré nearly to the level of their 
current place in Unitarian experience. 

On the other hand, it may be true that Unitarians, 
like all other religious people, are not always able to 
realize the best that they believe in and hold ideally 
dear. One might have in honesty to say that certain 
values were slipping, and yet be very sorry about it. 


TABLE IX — CLASSES OF VALUES RANKED AC- 

CORDING TO FREQUENCY OF AFFIRMATION, 

FREQUENCY OF INCREASING SIGNIFICANCE, 
AND HIGH EVALUATION BY CLASSES 


OF VALUES. 
Affirmation 
and Denlal Changed 
of Values Significance Evaluation 
Percent Percent Percent 
Zz 3 og 
ol le ae a ee a 
Classes s € g g iE 2 2 a AA A B 
Rationalistie:. 100" 9st Lt TS 5h) “4°27 ~45° 728 
Introvert =<. © 100"°92 9 SS 96924 "Fe %24) 45 SL 
Hixtrovertees LOOM S87 1s aT) Lie 16 92 382644 24 
Non-Christian 100 86 14 4 71 22 7 8 9 31 60 
Humanistic.- 100886 7 14) (3. 372017 ells 29) 39732 
Mystical . LOOM TOe 26.1605 2a O yaG* 24 “415 35 
Theistic... 100, 75. 25.-.8 45 (35520 2 32 33 35 
Traditional 
Christian. 100 68 32 7 48 383 19 7 22 40 38 
Byangelical. 100° 28° 72 ‘99 23 30 47 9 T 15 %8 


Is the moral of the discrepancy between the ideal 
scale of values and their actual increase and decrease 
in experience that Unitarians should be more loyal 
and devoted to their ideals and try to make their 
practices correspond? 


Conclusion 


One now knows something about the large measure 
of agreement among Unitarians about a considerable 
range of values, the frequency with which these values 
are affirmed or denied, their relative tendencies to be 
increasing, stationary or decreasing as actually in- 
fluencing the lives of people, and their place in an ideal 
ranking scale. But what is the practical use of this 
knowledge and what should anyone do about it? 

From the standpoint of individuals, such as those 
who supplied the data, certain practical considerations 
are fairly obvious. First, if the free exercise of re- 
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ligion is actually their supremely cherished value, 
here is a body of information and evidence for each 
person’s intelligence to set its teeth in. Any intelli- 
gent individual ought to be able to draw his own 
lessons from the facts. Second, it ought to be the 
privilege, and perhaps the duty, of each individual to 
range himself either for or against the tendencies 
which the facts reveal. If some values are held less 
generally than they ought to be, or are slipping when 
they ought to be magnified, then one ought to get 
behind these values and try to reinstate them to their 
proper place. On the contrary, if certain values are 
too frequently held and if the trends they represent 
are already too strong, perhaps something ought to be 
done to correct them. The evidence seems to show 
an appreciable movement toward what may be called 
the “theological left,’ that is to say, a shift further 
away from traditional Protestant orthodoxy. When 


the values most frequently denied and the values now , 


most frequently slipping are compared, they are 
found somewhat generally to be the same. If, then, 
the movement continues, the Unitarianism of tomor- 
row will find its center of gravity located considerably 
further to the “‘left.”” But the fact that some of the 
slipping values are, by many Unitarians, assigned to a 
higher place in the ideal scale than that which they 
occupy in reality, is itself a sort of challenge to the 
movement-tendency, and raises the question whether 
one should range himself with the movement-tendency, 
or in behalf of the ideal scale. No solution of this 
contradiction can be directly derived from the ‘‘yes” 
and ‘‘no” answers to the questionnaires. 

The next section of the report passes to a consid- 
eration of values from the group standpoint. Here 
the evidence is based on articulate public expressions 
of meaning, or the records of group discussions. The 
moment one begins to substitute such articulate 
voices of groups for statistically isolated individual 
testimony, he is made aware of deep Unitarian con- 
cern over the quality of the religious life and the fidelity 
with which values are held by people. This is coupled 
with frequent self-abasement over the conviction 
that the movement does very poorly in this respect 
considering its wealth of the religious treasure. In 
brief, a widespread tendency will be discovered to 
trace recognized group shortcomings to the inferior 
quality of personal grasp upon values theoretically 
expressed. 

Now, to the mind of the writer at least, the data 
on personal religion do not naturally yield a pessimistic 
impression. They rather suggest real vigor and 
authenticity of Unitarian religious experience, and in- 
directly imply a certain robustness of faith. Two- 
thirds of those who registered their personal attitudes 
by means of questionnaires were not native Unitarians 
but converts, who had had to break with their previous 
religious connections. It is these converts who chiefly 
contribute to changes in the Unitarian group-position. 
Such changes were often accompanied by no slight 
struggle within their personal lives. This is sub- 
stantiated by frequent comments in discussion. Each 
convert has had to pick his way amid widely varying 
Unitarian views in order to find those most valuable 
for himself. Many individuals describe a sense of 
risk and adventure involved in this process, in contrast 


with the safe following of the well-marked roads of 
orthodoxy. ; 

Native Unitarians are changing, too. According 
to both groups most of the religious values which sur- 
vive in their lives are of increasing significance. But 
this general tendency differs with different phenomena. 
There are, as has already been noted, considerable dis- 
crepancies between the ideal evaluations of values 
and the capacity to make good these values in life. 
These are scarcely the signs of flabbiness in religion. 
Are they not rather the signs of a somewhat virile, 
flexible and individually rather admirable way of 
holding one’s faith—subject inevitably to the principle 
that “‘a man’s reach must exceed his grasp,’”’ and that 
any present religious attainment must appear some- 
what shabby in the light of the implicit standards of 
an inwardly exacting ideal? 


* * *. 
JEWISH LIFE TORN WITH CONTROVERSIES 
Philip S. Bernstein 


OTe DEN Rabbi Stephen Wise was once ques- 
1 fh tioned about Jewish unity, he replied, 
| “You can’t get two Jews to agree about 


Ohi anything, except what a third Jew should 
give to charity.”’ The present situation confirms this 
melancholy observation. Jewish life is torn with con- 
troversies. 

Here is Ludwig Lewisohn, novelist and critic, 
denouncing Jewish Communists. They advocate to- 
talitarian tyranny, in essence no different from fascism, 
and equally destructive of Jewish values, he says. He 
will not sacrifice Isaiah for a Soviet bread-card. 

Have you not heard of the new freedom for 
minorities in Russia? asks James Wise. Don’t you 
realize that the problems of Jews, who are a middle- 
class group, will never be solved in an acquisitive, capi- 
talist society? 


The Holy Land 


The Holy Land is disturbed by new conflicts. 
The reverberations of the struggle between England 
and Italy have been felt there. Chancellor Magnes 
of the Hebrew University insists that Palestine must 
remain “‘above the battle.” It must not participate 
in British sanctions or wars. 

He has been charged with ingratitude and un- 
realism. Does he not appreciate what Great Britain 
has done for the Jews? Does he not realize that 
Jewish peace and prosperity in Palestine rest on 
British might? Does he not understand how futile 
and tragic would be any attempt to maintain neu- 
trality if Britain were involved in a war in the Near 
Kast? 

Palestine is to have a legislative Council. Some 
Jews feel it presents the only hope for permanent peace 
with the Arabs. Most Jews, however, are afraid of it. 
They fear it will “freeze the status quo,” that the Arab 
majority will prevent further Jewish immigration and 
that Palestine will never be a national home—an un- 
restricted refuge for the persecuted Jews of Central 
and Eastern Europe, but will become another ghetto. ° 

The one thing to be said for these controversies 
is that they indicate vitality. The only Jews who do 


not argue for what they believe—are dead. 


i 
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MORGAN AND COMPANY 


T is not profitable to the cause of peace to judge the 
value of the Nye-Clark investigation in terms of 
whether it can place any legal guilt on the Morgan 

banking firm for their financial transactions preceding 
the entrance of the United States into the World 
War. No legal battle is under way and no court is 
sitting to hear charges and defense. What is happen- 
ing is an examination of men and events to see what 
can be learned about the relation.of private banking 
to a nation’s neutrality. 

But incidental to this examination, although no 
legal court is sitting, is the existence of an informal 
court of public opinion. The clear recognition of this 
fact is evident in the tense concern of the Morgan firm 
to read statements into the record and to “cover 
up” from the standpoint of motives at the beginning of 
the investigation. For the House of Morgan to take 
this strategy is rather impressive testimony as to their 
recognition of the damaging possibilities that lie in the 
implications of the facts themselves. The primary 
verdict must be rendered on the advisability of allow- 
ing banking firms with freedom from restraint to en- 
tangle internationally the finances of a nation. That 
primary verdict will be rendered, it is to be hoped, ¢ on 


the basis of a most thoroughgoing investigation. 
Public opinion will play a part in it. 

So far in the questioning enough facts and atti- 
tudes have appeared to indicate that this investigation 
is one of the most important sociological undertakings 
of our generation. When the analysis is finally made 
it is likely that a most notable set of findings per- 
taining to world affairs will have emerged. 

It is now clear that the Morgan firm was the most. 
powerful private financial unit in this nation at the 
time of the war; that its power and arrangements 
were such that the destiny of England’s war venture 
and the economic stability of the United States were 
to some extent at the mercy of Morgan and Company; 
that whether other circumstances would have brought 
us into the war or not a government financial policy 
strongly bearing on the necessity of our standing 
by the Allies was changed with hesitation and quiet- 
ness considerably ahead of the other incidents leading 
to a crisis. Could we possibly have stayed out of the 
war once this financial policy was changed? 

It is unfortunate that the significance of these 
points in relation to our entry into the war must be 
weighed by analysis and opinion rather than by some 
bit of incontrovertible evidence. Nevertheless, this 
seems to be the only avenue of judgment. And in 
view of the importance of the matter to the future 
welfare of mankind a decision should be reached. 
The public should not hesitate to become a party to 
that decision. 

Dale DeWitt. 


* * 


INTERNATIONALISM—OF FINANCE—TODAY 


N amazing, crazy-quilt pattern of financial in- 
vestment in the African war zone exists, but 
has received scant publicity—possibly because 

the facts are about as embarrassing to each one of the 
involved nations as to all the others. 

Working the platinum deposits in Ethiopia is a 
company whose make-up should be the occasion for 
laughter among the gods of war. The firm itself is 
French; its founder is an Italian; the board of directors 
is composed of French and Italian officials; and Haile 
Selassie is one of the largest stockholders! 

The Emperor of Ethiopia is said to have a con- 
siderable fortune which is invested partly in London, 
partly in Paris, and partly—in Italy! The Negus is, 
in fact, the principal stockholder in a large Italian 
cheese factory. 

The Suez Canal is owned up to 40 percent by the 
British Government. Italy’s war has increased the 
traffic to the point where earnings amount weekly to 
tens of millions of francs. 

The Djibouti-Addis Ababa railway is now owned 
jointly (1) by a French financial and munitions group; 
(2) by a group of Italian capitalists; (8) and by the 
Ethiopian ruler. The French dispatched 200 colonial 
troops to protect their national interests; the railroad 
company is obligated in time of war to move the troops 
and the military supplies of the Emperor. It looks 
superficially like a dangerous powder barrel, but no 
trouble is expected. Everything can be arranged 
among friends. 

Devere Allen. 
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An Open Letter to the Chairman of the Appraisal Commission 


January 15, 1936. 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A few days ago the Managing Editor of The Register told me 
she would publish a letter from Dr. Eliot, chairman of the Ap- 
praisal Commission, dated December 19, together with my reply 
of December 31. As these exchanges of opinion were official be- 
tween the chairman of the Commission and the president of the 
Association, and as I believe that all the facts in this particular 
matter should be submitted to our ministers and laymen, I saw 
no impropriety in publishing his letter as well as my own. 

The Managing Editor told me yesterday that Dr. Eliot ob- 
jected.* I have received this afternoon a vote of the Trustees 
of The Register to the effect that they “felt it unwise to publish 
(this correspondence) in view of Dr. Eliot’s request that it be not 
published, but that if Dr. Cornish wishes to submit an open letter 
or statement to the Editor of The Register it will be published.” 
I accordingly submit as an open letter my letter to Dr. Eliot 
under date of December 31 and herewith request its publication. 

Let me add two brief statements. A few lines in the first 
paragraph have been omitted. These referred to my officiating 
at a marriage of persons known to Dr. Eliot, and have nothing to 
do with the remainder of the letter. Except for this omission it 
remains unchanged. 

I beg you to believe that a sense of duty to the fellowship is 
my only motive for seeking publication. My earnest hope is that 
my open letter may help clarify and not confuse the matters we 
have been discussing. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


*In view of the conflicting wishes of Dr. Cornish and Dr. 
Eliot, and in view of the importance of the matter, the question 
was referred to the trustees of The Register. 

The Editor and the Managing Editor. 


A Statement by the Clerk of The Register 


At the meeting of the Trustees of The Register held on 
January 15, 1936, the vote referred to in Dr. Cornish’s Letter to 
the Editor of even date was passed. This vote was communicated 
to Dr. Cornish after adjournment of the Trustees’ meeting. Dr. 
Cornish and the Editor consulted the Clerk of the Trustees by 
telephone shortly before five o’clock of the same day regarding 
Dr. Cornish’s request for an immediate publication of his letter 
to Dr. Eliot, slightly amended as stated in his Letter to the Editor, 
as an “open letter” to the Editor, in accordance with the vote of 
the Trustees. Dr. Cornish declined to allow publication of his 
amended letter to Dr. Eliot to be deferred until after his im- 
pending conference with the Commission of Appraisal in New 
York City, but insisted upon publication in this issue of The 
Register, which required an immediate decision. Although the 
Clerk would have preferred to have been able to submit to the 
other Trustees the question whether or not to accept Dr. Cor- 
nish’s amended letter to Dr. Eliot as ‘‘an open letter or state- 
ment” before authorizing its publication, he was obliged by 
reason of Dr. Cornish’s insistence upon immediate publication, 
himself to decide for the Trustees whether or not the amended 
letter should be published. With some misgivings on his part as 
to what the feelings of his fellow Trustees may be, he is taking 
the bull by the horns and has instructed the Editor to publish 
Dr. Cornish’s Letter to the Editor dated January 15, 1936, and 
the amended letter from Dr. Cornish to Dr. Eliot dated Decem- 
ber 31, 1935. He has also taken upon-himself full and exclusive 
responsibility for this decision. 

Charles S. Bolster, Clerk. 


The Letter to Dr. Eliot 
December 381, 1935. 
Dear Dr. Eliot: 

Let me state certain considerations which properly should 
Precede my acceptance of your invitation to meet with the Ap- 
Praisal Commission on January 17. 

First of all, this is not a letter from Louis C. Cornish to 


Frederick M. Eliot. I feel for you the same affectionate re- 
gard which I have always felt. For all members of the Com- 
mission I have a high regard. I do not doubt that you sincerely 
desire to show me every reasonable courtesy. But in fulfillment 
of my presidential duty, the president of the Association must 
submit to the chairman of its Appraisal Commission that your 
wish “to give full weight to my opinion” has not been made 
apparent by your failure to afford the president full opportunity 
to testify regarding the part of your work for which I am of- 
ficially responsible. ‘ 

You write that the time draws near when your Commis- 
sion will begin the definite formulation of its findings and recom- 
mendations, and that you desire to ask me whether I ‘“‘would 
like an opportunity to present any further material to us.”’ Since 
this is the first time that I have been given an opportunity to 
present material to you, except for one interview of about an 
hour with four members of the Commission early in your work, 
and except for a memorandum on foreign relations prepared at 
your request, I take friendly exception to your offer of an oppor- 
tunity to present further material. Heretofore I have been given 
no opportunity to present material on many important matters. 
I must submit that your present invitation might have had more 
significance at the beginning than it can now have at the end of 
your accumulation of the material. 

You may be moved to ask me what material I would have 
wished to submit had opportunity been given me. 

Perhaps I could have contributed to your appraisal of 
values, which I understand is one of your major undertakings. 
It would have been gratifying to have been asked my opinion 
concerning values which as an officer of the Association I have 
served for twenty-one years. However, it is not on these more 
general matters that I am now expressing concern. One seg- 
ment of your appraisal has been the organizational set-up of 
this Association. Here I could have been of use. It is of this 
that I write. 

By our Constitution and By-Laws the organizational 
management of the Association vests in the board of directors 
and the officers. They are the ones fully familiar with all or- 
ganizational problems. From the Commission’s appointment 
our directors and officers have desired to cooperate with you in 
adopting such recommendations as out of their experience they 
believed would be workable. 

Accordingly, with the approval of Dr. Douglass, a careful 
study was made of our organizational problems. Dr. Douglass 
suggested that organizational recommendations approved by our 
board might assist the Commission. Having made their study 
and considered its final form in a two-day session held for this 
purpose at Senexet, our board sought conferences with the Com- 
mission, but with only limited success. Members of the Com- 
mission gave a short interview to Dr. Joy and Mr. Duncan in 
Chicago. Our board thén sought further opportunity to present 
these organizational matters to the Commission in more detail 
than could be done by correspondence, and we asked to be heard 
at the meeting held in New York. You replied that you doubted 
if the Commission would then be considering organization, and 
that the presence of our representatives “would be scarcely 
necessary.” (Your letter to me of November 12.) You ended 
by saying, ‘‘Personally, I feel as though there were little need for 
further interpretation.” I disagree. Our only motive in making 
these several requests was to assist the Commission and promote 
the work for which we are responsible. 

I am not forgetful that Mr. Davis and Mr. Gardner held a 
brief meeting in New York with Dr. Douglass, nor that Dr. Joy 
conferred with certain members of the Commission at Star Island 
last summer. I also do not forget that some members of the 
Commission met with the administrative council for a brief con- 
ference about Proctor Academy, and that a few members of the 
Commission, on our invitation, sat in at parts of two meetings of 
the directors; that three members of the Commission spent a 
day with the executive committee of the board of directors, by 
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A Zelegram to Dr. Cornish 


The following letter was received on the morning of January 20. As The Register 
had already gone to press, in order to include the letter in this issue, it would have been 
necessary to revise the make-up of the paper, which would have delayed publication 


greatly. We are therefore publishing the letter in this form. 


January 18, 1936. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 


The Commission of Appraisal just sent the following telegram to Dr. Cornish: 


“The Commission of Appraisal regrets that you did not accept their 
invitation to meet with them this morning. Your disagreements with the 
Commission concerning their methods of procedure as stated in your 
letter of December 31 are matters which at this stage concern only you 
and them. Further conference between you and the Commission is al- 
ways possible. The Commission would regard the publication of your 
correspondence with its chairman in advance of the issuance of the Com- 
mission’s report as peculiarly unfortunate. Such action would obviously 
be prejudicial to the fair consideration of the issues now before the 
denomination and incompatible with the dignity of the head of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. It must inevitably be interpreted as designed 
to discredit the recommendations of the Commission before the denomina- 
tion has an opportunity to know what these recommendations are to be, 
and as contrary to the principles of free discussion and the objective 
search for truth for which the Unitarian denomination is presumed to 
stand.” 


If in spite of our request, the letter of December 31 is published in The Christian 
Register, the Commission would very much appreciate your publishing this telegram 


in connection with it. 


(Signed) FREDERICK M. ELIOT, 
Chairman of the Commission of Appraisal 
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request of the committee, where you presented a tentative or- 
My point is that at these conferences, in 
New York, in Chicago, at Star Island, and in Boston, there was no 
inquiry made by the Commission concerning our opinion of or- 
ganizational matters, and that all these conferences were ar- 
ranged at our request. 

The Commission has not sought conferences with the of- 
ficers. Our faithful secretary and treasurer have not been given 
one opportunity to testify. Until now you have made no in- 
quiries of me, except for the hour and the one subject of foreign 
relations already mentioned. 

I trust I may be pardoned if I point out to you that in ig- 
noring me heretofore the Commission has left unheard a not 
unimportant witness. For approaching nine years I have had 
the honor to be the president of the Association, and I have 
served it in several offices for a total of twenty-one years. I 
well know the difficulties the Fellowship faces. 

An appraisal of any church which ignored the trustees 
and the minister of the church, in my judgment would be in- 
adequate. I may perhaps be pardoned if I regard your method of 
appraising our organizational set-up as incomplete. And its 
incompleteness has led to inaccuracies. 

You made accusations, or certainly criticisms, in your 
May Meetings speech and again in your Cincinnati speech, with- 
out having first heard what the president and other officers of the 
Association might have said about these allegations. More ex- 
plicitly, in May you stated that the directors were little more 
than rubber stamps. In Cincinnati you accused us of injustice 
to two of the departments. You made both statements without 
hearing what might well have been said by the directors, the 
president and the other officers. 

Without further elaboration, let me proceed. Again, to 
quote your letter, you say that the Commission is nearing the 
definite formulation of recommendations, that for this purpose 
you meet in New York on the 18th and 19th of January, and that 
your time on these days is ‘‘very completely scheduled for in- 
tensive work on the actual draftings of your findings.”” You 
then ask me to meet ‘‘some members of your Commission”— 
please mark that I am not invited to meet the full Commission, 
which I have never met—and that this meeting is to be held on 
the day just previous to your beginning “intensive work on the 
actual draftings of our findings.” How can you submit advices 
from me to all the members of the Commission? One is in Cali- 
fornia, another is in Europe. According to your letter only “a 
part of the Commission” could meet on the 17th. You tell me, 
“We are very anxious to give full weight to your opinions both 
personally and as president of the Association.” Your thinking 
is not clear to me. After a year or more of labor, during which 
Thave not been consulted except for one hour, and a memorandum 
on the one theme only, you express courteous solicitude for my 
personal and official opinions. In all friendliness I submit that 
there is disparity between your procedure and your letter. 

Be assured that I am not aware of any personal unfriend- 
liness toward me or toward other officers of the Association on 
the part of any member of the Appraisal Commission. But can 
the Commission get a full picture of our organizational affairs 
without the testimony of the directors and officers of the Asso- 
ciation? Your neglect of such information bewilders me. And 
it is the more bewildering because you state, ‘““We want to make 
sure that you have an opportunity to communicate to us any 
statements of fact or opinions which you may be willing to give 
us.” Every fact concerning our work, and my every opinion 
based on such facts, I would have gladly given to the Commission 
at any time during the year or more of your labors. That my 
comments and recommendations cannot now be given to you 
effectively, or with encouragement that you could consider them 
when you are about to draft your findings, will always be to me 
a cause of regret. 

You know my position regarding the Commission, of which 
I have spoken with you personally and in all sincerity, and which 
also has been witnessed consistently in my public utterances. I 


have desired earnestly to make the work of the Appraisal Com- 
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mission just as fully effective as it possibly could have been 
made. Yet until the near end of your labors I have been denied 
any share in your constructive work. For the work’s sake, this 
always will be to me a matter of very deep regret. I cannot’ 
escape the conviction that your omission of testimony from the 
directors and officers of the Association—the president among 
them—is no less than a fundamental error of judgment on the 
part of the Commission. 

I will proceed as briefly as the facts permit. You write, 
“It probably would be most useful to have any material that 
you wish to submit to us in the form of a written memorandum.” 

I have mentioned the impossibility of your putting my 
testimony before all the members of the Commission on the day 
just previous to your “‘‘actual drafting of our findings.” Further. 
I am not informed about the Commission’s activities. I have 
not even seen the inquiries sent by the Commission to many 
people and to conferences. I do not know the range of your. 
inquiries. How then can I comment upon them? The president 
of the Association is as uninformed about the work of the Com- 
mission as is any layman in your parish. How then can I have. 
opinions, to quote your letter, ‘on any aspect of our inquiry: 
which may seem to you not to have been covered by our work 
thus far?’ You seem to assume, perhaps without full realiza- 
tion of the implication, that heretofore we have been consulted 
and that I have a knowledge of the work of the Commission 
which I do not possess. 

Much that has been said in this letter is preliminary to the 
November 25 last Dr. 
Douglass wrote me, ““The Appraisal Commission authorizes me 
to invite you to prepare a signed memorandum on the foreign 
work of the Unitarian Fellowship, to be included in its report. 
No one understands this field so well as you do. The Commis- 
sion is not planning to make any specific recommendations in 
this field, but it is clear that its report would be very incomplete 
without a thoughtful presentation such as you will give it.” I 
shall gladly prepare the memorandum on the foreign work of 
the Fellowship. 

But how can your Commission withhold “specific reeom- 
mendations” on an Association activity begun in 1826 at our 
first annual meeting and continued during 110 years with ever. 
increasing influence? Through our foreign work we have touched 
the lives of millions of people. The sum spent is insignificant 
compared to the influence exerted. For the Commission’s report 
to go to the Association without findings or recommendations on 
the foreign work is to leave unfulfilled an appraisal of a part of 
our work second to none in importance. 

I accept your invitation to meet in New York with such 
members of the Appraisal Commission as may be present, at any 
hour on January 17 which you may name. Since the Commis~ 
sion has asked me to write a memorandum on the foreign work, 
but does not intend to make any recommendations concerning 
it, I will offer recommendations for your consideration. I will 
also make comments and offer suggestions upon a number of 
other important matters. I will do my best to make our inter- 
view helpful to the Commission. Unless I hear from you ex- 
plicitly to the contrary, I shall ask Percy W. Gardner to come 
with me. I want all recommendations that I may submit, and 
all answers to such questions as members of the Commission 
may ask me, to be supported by at least two witnesses. I hope 
that those members of the Commission who attend the meeting 
will be able to give more than a hurried consideration to the 
matters which I shall propound. 

Last, I realize the magnitude of the task which the Commis- 
sion undertook. I understand that, with the possible exception 
of Mr. Hader, no member of the Commission has been able ta 
give it full time. Iam informed that some members have been 
able to give very little time. But I must always regret that a 
portion of such time as has been spent in fact collecting should 
not have included adequate testimony from the directors, the 
president, and the others officers of the Association,. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Louis C, Cornish. 
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ALL SOULS’ CHURCH GETS 
BUILDING FUND OF $17,000 

An anonymous gift of $17,000, specifi- 
cally for the development of recreational 
facilities in the basement of All Souls’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., has recently 
been received. The large area under the 
main auditorium, though excavated, has 
never been put into use. This generous 
gift will make possible its completion and 
equipment. A committee composed of 
Frank M. Eliot, chairman, Mrs. J. M. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Howard Hosmer, Dr. Perci- 
val Hall, Karl S. Hoffman, J. Haworth 
Eaton, Elmer Stewart, James Cunning- 
ham Rogers, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, the 
minister, and Laurence C. Staples is now 
at work on the plans for this undertaking. 
Among the contemplated uses are a playing 
floor for basketball, badminton, handball, 
and other such games, a workshop for arts 
and crafts, provisions for dancing classes, 
and girl and boy-scout activities. It will 
also make available a great deal of addi- 
tional space for the church school, much 
needed by several departments. Through 
the active months the facilities of the 
church are now often severely taxed, the 
building being in use practically every day 
and every evening. A definite increase in 
activities particularly among the children 
and young people and in additional com- 
munity services may be anticipated as a 
result of this fine gift. 

Within the past year, a great improve- 
ment in the appearances of the church has 
been made by the effective landscaping of 
the grounds. Many trees and shrubs have 
been placed as memorials. W.A. Wheeler 
is the chairman of the committee which has 
had this work in charge. 
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KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, minister 
of the May Memorial Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
services, Tuesday to Friday, January 28- 
31, at noon. Monday at noon Raymond 
C. Robinson will give an organ recital to 
which the public is cordially invited. 

a * 


UNITARIANS IN BOSTON FUND 


Several social-service agencies with Uni- 
tarian background and many Unitarian 
personalities are identified with the 1936 
Community Fund Campaign to be con- 
ducted for 100 agencies of Greater Boston, 
Mass., from January 26 to February 10. 
Also, several other of these agencies are 
headed or were founded by Unitarians. 

The Children’s Mission to Children, the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, the 
North End Union and Norfolk House 
Center are among the agencies comprising 
the Community Federation of Boston, 
formed for central planning and central 
financing of social-service work. 

Charles Francis Adams, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Navy, president of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, is president of the 
Federation, and among the vice-presi- 
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dents is Oscar W. Haussermann, member 
of the First Parish in Milton, Mass., and 
general chairman of last year’s Emergency 
Campaign, predecessor of the present 
Community Fund. Roy M. Cushman, 
member of the Unitarian Church in Mel- 
rose, Mass., formerly a Councillor of the 
Laymen’s League, and executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agencies, is 
clerk of the Federation. Among its direc- 
tors are Herbert C. Parsons, formerly 
president of the League, director of the 
Massachusetts Child Council; W. Rodman 
Peabody of Milton; and William H. Pear 
of the First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 
Alfred F. Whitman, also of the Cambridge 
parish, head of the Children’s Aid Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the Agency Advis- 
ory Committee of the Community Fund 
Campaign. 

Ministers of all denominations in the 
forty cities and towns of Metropolitan 
Boston are planning on ‘Community 
Federation Sunday,” January 26, to de- 
vote all or a part of their sermons to the 
great humanitarian and essentially re- 
ligious ministrations of the agencies par- 
ticipating in the campaign. On the com- 
mittee of clergymen working in the in- 
terests of the campaign, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, minister of King’s Chapel, is the 
Unitarian representative. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Can you suggest a few ways in 
which ministers of churches can 
cooperate with the A. U. A. for the 
greater benefit of our Unitarian 
faith? 


I will try. 


1. More team-play. Less lone-star- 
ring. Our ministers can help to make 
the Association the organized expres- 


sion of our common life and thought as 
a fellowship of churches. 


2. More courage, initiative, and 
loyalty. Our ministers are the repre- 
sentatives in their communities of our 
fellowship. Let each play his part bril- 
liantly, that the Association of churches 
may be effectively represented, that all 
together we may be the stronger be- 
cause of his work. 

38. More constructive criticism. The 
Association needs the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the ministers. 

4. More financial support. Our 
capacity to help ends with the limits of 
your generosity. 

5. More faith in one another. 
for all; all for each. 


Each 
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TWENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
AT CHESTNUT HILL CHURCH 


The First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., recognized on Sunday morning, 
January 5, the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the dedication of its present.-house of 
worship. The cornerstone for the church 
was laid in April, 1910, and the new church 
was dedicated Sunday, January 1, 1911. 
At that time Rev. Edward Hale was 
minister of the parish, and it was largely 
due to his architectural training and skill 
that the present very beautiful church 
building was erected. 

At the morning service Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, who also was present at the service 
of dedication, recalled to the minds of the 
members of the parish some of the out- 
standing personalities of this church and 
spoke more fully and with deep apprecia- 
tion of the work and personality of Mr. 
Hale. Following Dr: Eliot’s address, Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, the present minis- 
ter, spoke very briefly on “The Future.” 

The symbolic communion service, which 
formed a part of the morning worship, was 
likewise dedicated to the sense of fellow- 
ship which united the present members of 
the church with one another and with those 
in the past who have been their fellow 
workers in the life of this church. 

A committee has been formed within 
the parish to arrange for suitable recog- 
nition in October of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the organization of the church. 
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CHURCH NOTES 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Twenty-one new 
members were received into membership 
by the First Unitarian Church recently. 


Dorchester, Mass.—For several years 
the Sunday school of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester has joined with the 
congregation in the Christmas Sunday ser- 
vice, while the minister has told a story 
illustrating the Christmas spirit. This 
year the members of the school in attend- 
ance numbered 102, and the minister gave a 
review of Henry Van Dyke’s story of “The 
Other Wise Man.’ 


Oakland, Calif.—As an endeavor to 
discover a religion adapted to the deepest 
needs and highest aspirations of present- 
day men and women, Dr. Clarence Reed, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, is — 
now conducting an experiment in group 
thinking in the form of a series of Sunday 
morning addresses on ‘‘What Do You Be- 
lieve?” Dr. Reed opened the series Jan- 
uary 5, with “What Are the Verifiable 
Facts of Religion?” and his subjects on 
the following Sundays were ‘“‘Why Believe 
in God?” and ‘‘What Message Has Jesus 
for Today?” Questions he will consider in 
the remaining addresses of the series are 
“What Value Has the Bible?” “Is Man 
Master of His Fate?” ‘Is Religion a Super- 
stition or a Necessity of Life?” ‘Should 
We Endeavor to Christianize the World?” 
and “‘Do We Need a New Religion?” 
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OUR FORUM, BOOK REVIEWS, 
GLEANINGS AND NEWS 


Due to the unusual amount of space re- 
quired by the conclusion of the Commission 
Study of Values, and by the Letter from the 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association to the chairman of the Ap- 
praisal Commission, it has been necessary 
to omit Our Forum, Book Reviews, Glean- 
ings and some news. The features will all 
be in the paper next week as usual. 
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MR. COTTON TO FLORENCE 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Second Congregational Church, Marble- 
head, Mass., since 1922, has resigned to 
accept a unanimous call to the Free Con- 
gregational Society of Florence, Mass. 
Mr. Cotton was minister of the First 
Community:Church of Danvers, Mass., 
1912-1920, and Associate Editor of the 
Christian Register 1920-1922. From 1931 
tof'1933, he was Editor of the Unitarian 
News Letter, and at one time he served as 
director of publicity for the American 
Unitarian Association. 

* * 


BUDGET-BALANCING IDEAS 


As a contribution to the budget-bal- 
ancing campaign of the Wollaston, Mass., 
Unitarian Society the men’s club of the 
church is conducting a grocery ‘‘depart- 
ment.” Each week a member of the club 
collects the orders for staple canned goods 
from families in the parish and on Saturday 
evening delivery is made by volunteers 
from the club. Prices are maintained at 
the chain-store level, and all profits go to 
the church. Another phase of the cam- 
paign is one being supervised by the parish 
committee. Penny banks have been dis- 
tributed to 150 families in the parish with 
the understanding that each family will 
place one penny in the bank at each meal. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


A son, John Vincent Richard Weston, 
was born December 13, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert T. Weston of Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. Weston is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Schenectady. 


A bon voyage party was tendered Rev- 
and Mrs. Fred R. Lewis January 5, by 
members of the First Parish, Beverly, 
Mass., of which Mr. Lewis is minister, on 
the occasion of their sailing for California 
or a winter vacation. 


A son, Tyler Bird Olsen, was born De- 
cember 7, to Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. Ol- 
sen-of Billerica, Mass. Mr. Olsen recently 
accepted a call to the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, Melrose, 
Mass. 


Dr. Thomas H. Saunders of Brooklyn, 

N. Y., minister of the Church of the 
Reconciliation, Utica, N. Y., from 1923 
to 1929, and of the First Unitarian Church, 
Houston, Texas, from 1929 to 1935, will 
conduct the service of the First Congre- 


gational - Society (Unitarian), Jamaica 


Plain, Mass., Sunday, January 26. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, was the 
preacher at the Sunday morning service of 
the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., January 5. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Devere Allen is head of the Nofrontier 
News Service. He was Managing Editor 
of The World Tomorrow from 1921 to 
1925 and Editor from 1925 to 1931. He 
is an Associate Editor of The Nation. 


Philip S. Bernstein, a rabbi, is a corres- 
pondent for the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


H. Paul Douglass is Director of Studies 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 


H. C. Engelbrecht is best known as 
author of ‘Merchants of Death.” For 
many years he was history editor of 
Social Science Abstracts, a journal spon- 
sored by fourteen American universities. 
He has traveled widely and written 
many important books. 


Josiah S. Watson was formerly a Con- 
gregational minister, and later a teacher 
of high-school science. He is the author 
of a volume of poems, a satire on present- 
day education. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Jan. 28-31, Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, The May Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Services broadcast by Station 
WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m:, Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 
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Handmade Geneva Gowns 


to measure, at reasonable cost, may 
be obtained through the office of the 
Church of the Saviour, 121 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Particulars 
on application. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 


. Endowment Fund. 


Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


pOq 


Reeerve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 
Remodeled and Returnished—No liquor sold 


- - - $1.00 up 
1.50 up 


100 Rooms with Running Water 
100 Rooms with Bath 


Weekly Rates 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pleasantries 


Two young Irishmen in a Canadian 
regiment were going into the trenches for 
the first time, and their captain promised 
$1 for every one of the enemy they killed. 

Pat lay down to rest while Mike watched. 
Pat had not lain long when he was awak- 
ened by Mike shouting, ‘‘They’re coming! 
They’re coming!”’ 

‘‘Who’s comin’? ” shouts Pat. 

“The enemy,” replies Mike. 

“How many are there?” shouts Pat. 

“About 50,000,” says Mike. 

‘‘Begorra,”’ shouts Pat, jumping up and 
grabbing his rifle, “our fortune’s made.” — 
Cork Examiner. 

bo * 

Mr. Keily has a Works-Progress job. 
“T am one of those poor guys who can’t 
even shovel straight,” confesses he. “But 
I have my uses. Quite a lot of work we 
do is done wrong and that’s where I come 
in. Every time the inspector comes along 
and finds fault, my boss calls me over to 
him and in a loud voice says: ‘Keily, it’s 
guys like you that’s the matter with this 
country.’ And that makes him feel better.” 
—Collier’s. 

¥ * * 

“Dad,” said his son Charlie, ‘‘do you 
think they will ever find a substitute for 
gasoline?” 

“They have one now,” replied his father, 
“and I wish you’d give it a trial.” 

“Huh,” rejoined Charles, ‘I’ve never 
heard of it. What is it?” 

‘Shoe leather,” retorted his father.—H2z- 
change. 

* * 

Green: ‘‘You must be keen on the talkies, 
old boy, to go twice a week.” 

Howarth: “It’s not that exactly. You 
see, if I don’t go regularly I can’t under- 
stand what my children are saying.”— 
Toronto Globe. 

3 

Heywood Broun was in Miami during 
the hurricane. An inspection the day after 
revealed that he was undamaged and 
that he remains a splendid testimonial to 
that type of construction— New York 
Sun. 

* * 

We guess there isn’t much that can be 
done about the southwestern convict who 
has composed 100 hillbilly melodies in his 
cell. He’s in for life, anyway.—Boston 
Herald. 

* * 

“Women in Paris are now wearing 
coats of banana skins,” says a fashion 
writer. So for that matter are bananas.— 
Punch (London). 

* * 

Many of the native tribes that inhabit 
the Pacific Islands are dwindling to the 
point of extension.—Midland (Eng.) paper. 

he 


Most laws seem reasonable till silly 
cops try to enforce them against nice 
people like us.—Asheville ( N.C.) Citizen. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians, 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
» all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Sead contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1349 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. .Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
‘variety of subjects. 


For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


MORE and more churches are planning 
cooperation in the League’s new partner- 
ship project on ‘Freedom of Speech’ 
which begins Sunday, January 26. See The 
Register of January 9 or your minister or 
chapter president for particulars, or write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pensjon Society 
Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue - -: Boston, Mass. 


- Our National Drive for More Readers 


From a Church Calendar: 


“The Christian Register is conducting a national drive for 


subscriptions. 


You have received sample copies. 


Consider 


seriously the advisability of having that typé of reading in your ~ 
home. You may try it for five months for one-dollar. The regular 


price is one year for three dollars. 


We are entitled to hold for 


local purposes one third of all money turned in for subscriptions. 
This one third will be used for religious education in our parish. 
Persons wishing to subscribe are asked to give me their names. 
.... The Christian Register is an alert weekly magazine and 
might well replace any Hearst or Movie Magazine, and many 


others one might think of.” 


ee 


